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Bethnal Green, and when someone asked what he thought about
Percy Harris, he promptly replied that he would not say a word
against me, that I was a good friend of his, that he admired my work
on the LuC.C., and that the only fault he could find in me was that
I was not a member of the Labour Party. That was characteristic
of the man: he was incapable of a mean or ungenerous act, though
at times he did allow his heart to govern his head.

The Liberals would not have fared so badly at the election
they had not been divided into two camps, one might have said
three. The followers of Samuel supported the emergency govern-
ment but adhered to Free Trade; the group led by Simon were
ready to- throw over Free Trade and give a free hand to the new
combination: Lloyd George had a third section composed of
himself, his son, his daughter, and Major Owen: he thought the
General Election should never have been held and refused to com-
promise with the National Government on any point.

The strangest member of the Simon group was my friend
Walter Runciman. Only a few weeks before, he had nailed his
Free Trade principles to the mast and emphasised his hostility to
tariffs. In the face of this, I must admit I was astonished to find
him accepting, of all positions, the Presidency of the Board of Trade.
The Tories were clamouring for tariffs and the issue would have
to be faced squarely before long, and their majority was large enough
to enable them to demand action.

One day, shortly after the opening of the new Parliament, I met
Sir Frederick Hall, who was then M.P. for Dulwich, walking
upstairs to the Committee Room floor. He asked me if I was coming
to the Runciman meeting, and I explained that I knew nothing
about it, but he said I was entitled to come and almost pushed me
in. The room was packed, mostly with Tories, and all I could do
was to find a corner on the platform. I was told afterwards a note
was sent to the chairman protesting against my presence, but I was
quite oblivious to the objection. Runciman made a first class free
trade speech on the iron and steel industry, to consider which, the
meeting had been specially summoned. He proceeded to put an
unanswerable case, as I thought, against taxing raw materials,
pointing out what a variety of articles came within the definition,
of iron and^ steel, how they were the essential raw materials of two
great basic industries, viz., shipbuilding and heavy engineering, and
that far more people were dependent on those secondary industries
than the primary ones. I met him afterwards in the smoking-room
and he smilingly remarked that he had seen me out of the corner
of Ms eye approving his speech. But eventually he succumbed and
before the end of that Parliament he swallowed tariff duties, imperial
preference, iron and steel duties and all, without apparently turning